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ABSTRACT 

Intended for the relactant writer who finds writing 
difficult cr is uiiable to put ideas on paper, this guide examines the 
characteristics of the relactant writer and suggests strategies for 
teachers to ase when dealing with these characteristics. It also 
reviews the writing prccess, categcrlzes the reloictant writer 
according to grade level, and provides appropriate writing activities 
for each level. Each activity contains'd) a statement of its 
objective, (2) a list of materials needed, (3) the procedure to be 
followed, and sidditional suqgestiops for using the activity. 
mOD) 
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ODE TO THE RELUCTANT WRITER 

I can^t write today because I lose tny {Pencil. 

I caa*t write tod^y be'^ause I f^eX 3ick. 

I can't write today because my Parakeet died. 

I can't write today because X wrote yesterday. 

X can't write today because my fingers are sore« 

I can't write today because my chair squeaks^ 

I can't write today because I can't think of anything to 9ay. 

I can't write today because I don't feel like it. 

I can't write today because it's almost time for Ixinch^ 

I can't write today because I'd rather draw. 

I can't write today because I didn't have any breakfaat. 

I can't write today because 1 ripped my paper. 

I can't write today because tny hands are dirty. 

I can't write today because I can't spells 

I can't write today because 1 can't see the boani. 

I can't write today because it's too noisy^ 

I c«in't write today because 1 hate writing. 

I can't write today because somebody will copy me» 

I can't write today because I couldn't get my locker open. 

I can't write today because I have to go the bathroom. 

I can't write today because the sun is in my ^ea. 

X can't write today because there's no more room on ^ paper. 

Robin Staudt 
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A Description of tlie 
Reluctant Writer 



Reluctant writers find writing difficult and/ot tteanlngle&s* 
Their papers come back with disc our aSinglv low gtades and cortections 
th&y do not undetstand. Although theV ate not leatning disabled, 
teluctant writeta seem unable to put ideas down on papet and this 
Inabilitjr to ttansfer thoughts causes frusttation which leads to 
apathy. Aasignments come in late and incomplete. The writing 
is void of any cla^at thought. Reluctant writets do not aee any 
value in attempting to wtiteJ 

In his book. The English Teachet: Basic Ttaditiona and 

Successful Innovations , Joseph Ketaand lists the following 

chatactetlatics of the teluctant wtitet and auggests strategies 

for teachets to use when dealing with these chatacterlstics* 

J.* Cha^actgris t ic : Lack of desite to excel scholastically ot 
intellectually. 

Strateg^r: Appeal to the student's desite fot significant 

experiences* Make school votk appeal to him 
through the practicality of the assignments 
Enphasiice life skills in writing. 
2. Chatact egoistic : Slow and incohetent thou^t ptocess. Slow in 
grasping abstraction. 

Sttateg^; Bteak the thought ptocess into smallet steps* 

Many shott writing assignments will be helpful. 
Begin with the simplet elements and ptocecid 
to the mote difficult. 

/ 
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3. Characteristic : La<:)c ot self-reliance and initiative. 
.Highly Imitative. 
Strategy ; Etnphaslze group projects. Use prewrltlng 

activities and c&odels to give the student 
assistance In organizing his thoughts. 
Class discussions can lead to several writing 
activities. As the class discusses activities » 
list on the board Ideas which may later serve 
as an outline or word bank. » 

4* Characteristic ; Antl-school» antl^teacher attitudes. 

S^trategy : Be generous with praise and approval. In fcls 

article "In Praise of Prai^ej" Paul B. piederlch 
says ''The art of tedchlng--at its best— Is the 
reinforcement of good things." On this premise 
he suggests teachers should find at least one 
thing a student bas done well In a written 
assignment and note this to the student. He 
wariis against marking every correction on a 
paper and suggests choosing a fov particular 
errors which the stui^ent may correct. If the 
student concentrates on one error rather than 
one hundred errors » he likely to make 

progress. Dlederlch feels there Is more value 
In a few appreciative conuDents than In any 
ainount of kldd correction. 

5. a ra ct erls t Ic : tacking desirable work and study habits. 

Strategy: Homework should be Halted^ but fully motivated. 
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As8lgnAeac« should be well vlthln the grasp of 
every scud^nc^ Arrange for the scudenc to h*ve 
ittore supervised, ln-cla« work* 



A Review of cbe Writing Process^ 

the area« especially Important for the reluctant vrlter are underlined* 
(T-Teacher; S'Student) 

I* Pre-^rltlug 

T: Introduce toplc» concept^ atmosphere^ Ideas. 

TfiS: Epcourage talking about wrltlmt* Interact vlth ttaterlala> 
rasearch avenues of Interest^ ''bralnstomJ' develop Ideaa 
yarbally . 

T&S: Establish audience and vocabulary; firm up purpose for- 
vrltlng. 

B: Choose form of writing appropriate to audience and purpose. 

II » . Composlng/Vrltlng 

Si Establish Opening and appropriate chronological order for 
presentlnft thouRhf:a > 

_ __ . Si. iielect appropriate language .and_.vordlQg;. discover alternate 
word choices. 

Ti Encourage axperlmentatloa. 

T: Encourage clarity of thought* spelling: rewrite If needed . ■ 

S: £)cperlmeat vlth sentence combining. 

T&S: Note granmar usage* 

Si Return to stimuli; research If necessary to revise facts^ 
concepts^ lde§js overlooked* nev Inclusions t)e made. 

Ill* Editing and rewriting 

y T&Si See If vrltlng reflects earlier choices* 

T&S: Check for appropriate and definitive language. 

T: Kojc coherency * 

T^S: Proofread for spelling^ punctuation* gramar^ neatness. 

S: Interact vlth another person on parts of vrltlng that are 
unclear or confusing* 

T: PerAit time to elapaa berveen composing and editing and 
between periods of editing to re-form thoughts* adjust 
perspective* Let vrltlng "cool off." 



S: Double check facts^ opinions* descriptions. 

S: Try out on saiople o£ intended audience if pos&ible* 

Strive for clarity* brevity, accuracy as well as richness 
of language and Individualism* 

T&S: If nacessary-^start over* 

IV» Sharing and feedback 

T&S; Hake final copy gublic*^as *^eat and perfect as possible * 

S: Accept audience reactions and responses* 

TGtS: Note Valid criticisms for future Improvement* 

TiSi Bask in compliments— give yourself two pats cu ^he back* 

S: Reread your ovn vork after a period of tine and see If 
it was reall>f as good as you thought it was* 



Extracted from materials developed by the Crestwood 
Elementary School 4-5 team, Kadiaon^ Wisconsin, and the Guide 
to Teachlng_the Writing Froceaa>^roa Fre*Writing to Editing, 
Marjorle Smelator, ed., (Wisconsin writing Project, 1978>* 
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There are Innutaerable occasions Mhen vrltlog is 
inescapable: Job applications^ Insurance clalos^ condutter 
in<)uirie8» approaches to strangers^ letters of condolence, 
recoooendation^ technical a(lvice**an(l love. Young men and 
vomen owe ic to themselves— to say nothing of their families* 
ta be able to fulfill these re<)uireDents and obtain these 
adjunccs of sel£*-develop«*ent. 

Charles Scribner 
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Survival tfrlcing 



Xc Includesf we may suppose^ che ability co puc dovn 

legibly ac lease che following; one's name, addreds^ sext hair 

and eye color* weight, heighc, religious affiliation if any* phon« 

nuibber, Social Security nuooberf names of parents or next of kini 

bank or other reference, the <ligit5 in various combinations, the 

date, days of the week, the months of the year, and so forth. 

Survival writing probably i:tcludes the ability to commit to paper, 

with excusable misspellings, a few thousand of the commonest 

English words, including a few proper names and geographical nouns, 

together with a minimum capacity to manipulate this vocabulaty 

short, understandable sentences* Survival writers should be 

able to record telephone messages, and fill out common forms.... 

Survival writers also should be able to vrite brief Job-application 

letters, free of errors. .Survival writers also should be able to 

make legible lists of goods they normally consume. .. [and] write 

brief but comprehensible letters re<)uired at certain intportant moments 

in life. ..advising distant relatives of a death. . .requesting a Job 

reference, requesting a transcript of sobool grades. 

Clifton Fadiman and James Howard 
Empty Pages t p» 56* 
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".**the ceenager oc adulc who becomes licecaCe 
has Co leacn Che s^e chings in the aame basic 
ways as che amallesc cyke." 

James Hoffetc and 
Becty Jane Uagnec 

Don't picture growch as a ladder or a seCled 

of scepplng scones^ becauae chese metaphors^ 

t 

imply chac che learner leaves behind Che 
learning as he acquires new. ttosc learning Is 
never shed buc» rachec» becomes asslmilaced 
or cransformed into more advanced skills and 
knowledge. 

Jaoaea Mi^ffetc and 
Beccy Jane t'agnec 
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The Reluctant Writer 
• Primary Grades (K-3) 



Reluctant vricers have skills that are eAsfinClal for cowuinl'' 
cation. They have the pover to extract , that is, they cau sake words 
function for themselves* They have the power zo transform , that Is 
th^ caa recognize and communicate vords from a given perspective* 
When aooeone says, "This Is m^ apple," a listener will be able to 
respond with, "I agree. That Is your apple >" Reluctanc writers 
have the power to abstract , that Is, they not only extract words 
from everything they hear, but they attach netr meanings to the 
words. They can scresg and Ignore in processing language* They 
ignore i^tch to comprehend words*^ Thus these writers do have 
foundation in communication on which we can build. There is 
always some place co start, some ability thac will allou these 
writers to integrate vhat they are being taught with what they 
already know. Four to seven year olds have an extensive oral 
vocabulary (thousands of words, in fact), an ability to perceive 
sounds, nuances and emotions as expressed by the human voice and 
an awareness of shape. This is primarily what children need to 
begin writings 

The teacher should encourage oore sophisticated sound 
awareness (phonics), help children develop more accurate shape 

Caleb Gattegno* Vhat We Owe Children * New York: 
Outerbridge and Dienstfrey, 1970* 



awatfinesd (of letters and words), and offbr opportunities to scribble 
paint and drav (penmanship). At this XevitX young children begin to 
attach vords and phrases to acrions and r^resentations* This is 
a crucial time for providing a oyriad of new and reinforcing first- 
hand experiences* alway s yith accotopanying vocabulary. Beginning 
writers should be encouraged to verbalize, to become aware of 
synonyms, opposires, adjectives, nouns, woi^ families, word roots, 
adverbs* verbs — all the aspects of words and what can be done with 
them. Finally, young children are developing perspective about 
self and about rhe world in which rhey live* They are learning to . 
communicate opinions, observations, ideas and conclusions. tTurturing 
children's desire to communicate is a powerful dererrant against 
developing reluctance in writing. 
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Writing Activities For Th€ ?tlBary Gtades 

1. "Out plasB On A Big tfall"^ 
. Objective : 

To de9Ctlb« self In words and plctutes. 
Matfetlals ; 

-^Large.papet roll* Paper should b« at least 5 to 6 £««t 
long» and as tall as the tallest child In the'class* You 
also need a wall In ttie room ot hall that will be long 
enough to display the mural* 

■"Magic aatkets, crsyonsV drawing pencils to make outlines 

and features on them If the children wish* 
Procedure s 

-After each child has had his outline coopleted^ cut out 
and color features or clothing* toount the outlines on a 
long strip of paper. Arrange the outlines 
so when the mural Is completed It looks' like ^ group 
photo^ not only are children side by slde» but In front 
and In back of each other* 

*Have children vrlce their name on their outline and then 
add a list of descr'.ptlve words (adjectives) about themselves- 

"Older students nay vrlte oooplete sentences ot even para* 

graphs to place on chelr outlines* 
Further activities ) 
Play games with the mural. For example! *^ Am I?" with 

^Adapted ftom an Idea In The Good Apple Creative Writing Book 
by GtlVD'and Mitchell^ p, 95* Hany creative ideas are included in 
this book* More complete details for the examples listed here are 
included^ 
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2» '*Ptjt ITout N«n« Up In Letter*''^ 

To deecrlbe «elf through word and picture nukc colU^t. 
Mater Itl^t 

-Large construction paper or oakttg letters for each 

child's naae-^ 
-Magazine^ or Papers to cut up for pictures or vords* 
^Drawing {wper, crayons, magic markers* 
Procedtire ) , 

-'Give aach child the lettets for his naaut^ They must he 

arranged in correct ordet on a largs sheet of paper, paste 

the letters on the Jarge papet* 
-Children cijt out pictures of things they lij^e^fddd, -Clothing, 

activities^ aniasls, colors, etc*) to psete.oi);^^ Itttere 

or they nay drav appropriate pictures. 
-^£iicoarage children to fiitd words or letters to spell out 

words of thiols they like in addition to pictures. The 
i words oake a store interesting product. 

- -'Pictures and words «re then pasted on the letters* 

-Display collages so students can look at then and diacover 

inforoation about classmates. 



^^ea adapted troia The Good Angle Creative Writing Book by 
Grim and Hltchellr p*22. 
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3, "Create A Clnqualn About Yourself."^ 

Objective : To describe self through poetry. 
Materials V 



-If necessary^ a 'Vord bank** of adjectives and verbs. 
Procedure: 

-^EacK child dictates a clnqualn to the teacher and then 

copies the cinqualn. 
■"Older children can write their own with help froo the 
Vord bank*" 

-The order for the cinqualn Is; 
Line 1 student's naae 

Line 2 2 descriptive adjectives about the student 
Line 3 3 verbs pertaining to favorite activities 

or othex typical actions 
Line 4 simile about self (like^ as a) 
Line 5 synon^^ for first line (can rhyme). 



Adapted from- Idea in The Good APPle Creative Writing Book by 
Crlw and Mitchell^ p. 25* 



'^Pencil and paper. 



Mary 
blonde » tall 
playing^ eating^ reading 
as good as gold 
vary* 



Joey 
aean^ tough 
working* swiMlng, eating 
like a football player 
showy 4 
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"Expressing Feelings And Ideas** 
Oblgctlvfel 

To provide practice in ^combining words into sentences » 
copying words* ' 
Hateriala : 

-Drawing or writing pap'^r without lines. 
-Crayons or pencils or inarkers. 
Procedure : 

"Ench child draws a picture to illustrate the sentence 

*'Xhe most brautlful thing in the world to me is '* 

or> 

*'Xhe most awful thing that ever happened to me was. 
-Children are given copies of their dictated responses and 

write on the paper on which the picture was dravn. 
-Pages of drawings ari^ bound together to make a class 

book which is available in class reading area* 



Op 
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5.. **tAk* a Picture mk**' 



Procedure: 

*Tak^ A photosTAph vAlk. Hav« students decide cm which 
vleffs to tske» they might even »Qlpulate the ctftere 
after being shorn hoy to do 
^ -After pictures are developed children look at theft and 
title thea* Titles are written dowu by the teacher. 
Children copy tb^m to put vith photoa on class display* 
Descriptive sefitences are encouraged. 



Adapted £rott a suggested activity in Children Learn to 
Coiwmlcate by Sara Lundsteen, p. 234. 
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"It Means About The Sue Thing** 
Objectlve t , 

To discover alternative words for onea commonly used* 
Msterlsls : 

-Lsrge 9 X IS sheets of construction paper. 
-Msglc aetkets. 
Procedures : 

Children offer cononly used tfords such as "Isrge^ or 
**llttle" or ^'good.** They ste encouraged to discover words 
which can be used Instead of .the cotanon ones to laake 
language nore Interesting but still convey a similar 
tteanlng.^ This Is a good activity for parents and families 
to help children learn new words* 

-As the alternative words are discovered, they ate written 
on charts which sife headed with the words -comonly used, 

-Post the charts sround the roon for reference when writing 



0 
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"Letter Books" 
Objective ; 

To 4i9sl8t children in bfi^ooing ttore «ir*r« of beginning 
coriionents* vowels^ and comblnetloQs of letters to aek* 
vord*^ 
MaterUls ! 

-Books, vlth conetructloit paper covers snd lined writing 
paper pages cut in 'the shapes of nouns used to illuttrate 
letter sounds^ Bcasplet are s bsnsns shaped booli for "b," 
sn octopus shaped book for "o^" a table shsped book for "t 

'Children have their own books snd write vords containing 
exaflples, of the eound being studied^ 

Children out and atsettl>le t>ooks thenaelvea so doing 
the activity re'inforces leamingt 



Or 
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teres ting Objects" 
Oblectl^ve: 

To extend skills in obsenrlng, ccxnparlng, describing* 
tteterlala ; 

^Collection of everyday objects enphasizing variety ixt 

texture, color* shape, perhaps saellf weight* 
Process ; 

-Children choose 2 or 3 objects and desctibe then aa com- 
pletely as possible, using naae, usa, texture, color, 
aaall, weight, etc. - 

^In conjunction with the children's descriptioiis the teacher 
can supply additional words, to extend the children'a 
vocabulary by associating words with tha actual object* 

-Objects could include; cottonr unusual coob, sugar luop, 
container of talcum povdert'^leoon, orange, swatch of. 
fabric, hair clip* clothes pin, tinfoil* tlaar plastic 
bottle cap, beer can, paperclip* newspaper* electric cord, 
wild bird feed, fancy dishtowel, container of baking soda* 
soap flakes,, fancy dress sandal, wrlstwstch. 



Op 
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'*Had ScUntist" 
' Object tvft * 

To «Kte»d «kill« in observing^ coapmrlngt describing. 
^fsterials v 

-Variety of contsinara with a different liquid ia each* 
^SmII dishes or saucers^ 
^Papar towels^ or ottVar absorbent paper. 
^£yedropper8t apoonSt tongue dapressers for^ stirring. 
-Kox^absorbent surfaces such ss plsstic or glass. 
Process: 

-Children observe liquids and describe them ss to appearsnce 
The taschst can provide ^tra worda and synonyiDa. 

^Liquids may be dropped on diffareat surfaces end restU.ts 
described « 

^^quids can he aived on saucers and results Observed and 
described'* 

-Sove ideas for Squids «'ara vilk^ watery vinegar^ salsd oil^ 

, ^ ^* 

car oilt soft drlnk^ fruit juice* alcaholt^b leach » taa^ ^ 

^ --^^ 
coffee^ ttolassast syrup^ com syrup^ tcoolai^t leaon juice. 

Hotel These activities generate prii&arily ot'al rasponsea t6 

observstions* Descriptions could be vrittan as veil. 

The activities laay be extended by classifying otfJectS'^ 

in the firstr^ and liquids in the second^ with childr^ 

providing their dun ''rule*' for classifying* The 

ioportant part of both are the words that the teacher 

supplies to supplei&nt chose' already faoiliar to the 

children* 
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10* "Artful MozdB*^ 

To fanlliaclze children ylch words through plcrurc- clues. 
Materials for Arrful tfords ;^ 

-»p«per, pencil, crayon or narkers. 

^icrionaries or word liars. 
Procedare ; 

^Children choose words rbar can include a picturizarion 
' of rhe word aeaning in rha word itself. 




Idea adapred from Languaga Arts Acrivlries for rhe Classroofli , 
by Sidney and Iris Tiadr. 
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"Wtlt* Yout Own Story'* 

-pencils and 3" X 5" pieces , of ptp^t 

-comerclall? nade shctc aupplcMncaty begltmlsg ceadecs. 
(Booka 9l»llar to those in the aec Supet Booka fay 
Joanne Nelson and chft Phonlca Readets . Hodam CoccIcuIub 
Fcabs ate sood») 
Ptocedurc i 

-ChUdcen tead cbe acocles as vrltcsn. ' 

*Afc«c reading, cbiXdcen use t^a cacds to vrice tbelc ovn \ 
sentenced to acconpany the picture dn each page of tbe 
faook. The? Must not copy the santencea altaad? there, faut 
can uaa the votds in their cwn sentences* 

'*It Doe«n*t Fit" , 
Object Iv^ ; 

To develop estly patagtaphlng aenss ^d keep main . 
Idea vlthin a patagtaph* 
Materials V 

Cblldten llattn to the patagtaph tead and Identify the 
sentence that does not belong* 

Hcte: VQt oldet chlldten this could faa vade Into a written 
activity* 
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13. '*TeU 1!« About It** 
Obj^ttlve : 

to start beginnlns writers composing stories* 
Materials ; 
-Fcotll. 

*^cttire cards with one object on the card and one, or, a ^ ^ 
f«tf wtds accompanying the picture. 



Procedure 1 

Students choose cards with pictures on them and vrlte stories 



to accoiq»any pictures. Encourage rebus writing if writers 



balk at ttbrds. 




Storu 



bird 
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The Reluctant Writer 
Intermediate Grades (4-6) 



Int«rtt«dlac« grAd« relucunt writer* ar« s^«rally acudeats 
who «p«nc their primary years Iq resiedlal programs and *lai/* 
al»lllcy achicvenenc groups, "^elr Initial enj;hu3ia&ni for achocl 
expariances has van«d greatly with the paaaing of ttse, and 
activities and/or class presentations which are lengthy ia nature 
tend to turn thes off coispletely. Since th«it ability to motivate' 
thtmaelves may be very lov or completely missing at this point* their 
relationships vith their teachers become more 'l^ortant than ever* 
'Students vho are generally bored and/or frustrated with School, 
but who have goo<i personal relationships with their teachers may " 
work to. achieve far beyond vhat vas thought to be their limited 
potential. . 

Before presenting the stages of writing to be followed vith 
these types of students, the following reccmmciidat ions should be 
noted: - 

1. Many reluctant writers are shy and/or reserved* ttsny 
have had prior difficulties comiilcating with their 
peers and teachers. Don*t force communication with 
these students* but make Sura that the ''door" is 
always open* Note boxes or Suggestion boards may serve 
as a method for coamunicatioo. 

2. Tty to minimise activities of a-competitiva nature. 
Xnsteadf have the student earn points towards a specific 
goal* i«e*, choice day in F.BV, additional recess time, 
etc. 




In other wordd^ the student should compete only with ' 
himself. ' ^ 

3» Give this student the opportunity to work la potentially 
successful situations vlth younger children In other 
classes (first grade reading programs^ or math helpers, 
etc.}* Activities of this nature can build self-esteem 
and may serve as prei^vriting settings for future short 
writing assignments* 

4* Teachers should try to stay Informed about current 
^ events which have special Importance to students (i»e»» 
^ spoils events and personalities^ or television programs 
and their stars)* Even the most "turned off" student 
will sit up and take notice when Fonzle^s name is brought 
up as part of a class discussion^-^even when it's connect-^ 
ed wittr her least favorite subject* It loeahs a' great 
deal to students when their teachers care enough about 
them to relate to them in this way* 

3* "Honegroim" certificates of achievement are prised ^y 
students at this level* They do not have to be expen- 
. slvely manufactured by an outside source, and many 
students will work that much harder, if they know that a 
certificate 'or ribbon lauding their achievement is 
, waiting for them at the end. A "point" or contract 
system with certificates or .ribbons. at its conclusion can 
be very valuable to students at this age* 

,6. If competition is necessary* with ribbons or prizes 
awarded, issue "certificates oi participation" to all* 

7* Involve parents of reluctant writers as much as possible 
in the writing program* A short ne^letter may be help*- 
ful to inform parents unable to assist in person* This 
may also serve as a method of reaching parents who had 
, poor school experiences and are reluctant to become 
Involved in their children's education. 

$. Devise a list of new adjectives to use when evaluating 
student^s work, try to avoid *'good>""very good/' and 
"excel lent ^'whenever possible* Short sentences of a 

, positive nature will motivate the student much more^ 
effectively* 

9* Partner evaluations of short stories may sometimes be 
more motivating than teacher criticism* 
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Writing Activities for Grades 4-6 

The following activities are reconended for working *dth 
the reluctant writer in th« ipt^mediate grades. ■ 
1* **The Radio Interview** 
Objective: 

to acquaint students with other class sembors and prepare 
then for biographical writing. 
Materials: 

A pencil, paper, and a good imagination. 
Procedure s 

Arrange students pairs. One student serves as the ^*ntM% 
persimallty^*' and interviews his partner^ using a list «>f 
xecomriended questions issued by the teacher or compiled by 
the class*^ When the private interview has been completed, 
the interviewer and partner will give a short suiiinary of the 
information received. Since the interviewer will be doing 
905t of the talking* it makes the procedure more fiin (and 
more bearable for the Shy student) if he can **become** a fa- 
mous news personality* ('*This is Walter Cronkite «>f CBS, 
and i am -interviewing . « y*) 
Additional Suggestions : 

^This is ^ good first-day activity, especially in a class '^^^ 
which there are many new students, , or a teacher new to the 
building* It also serves to acquaint students who sometimes 



^^xonfine their friendships to one or two people;tiith others . . 

thmy Might not ordinaiily tutve nuch contact with, ^ * 

-*A short patagraph describing their experiences and fSeeliiifs 

regarding this activi^ would be a valuable writing exercise, 
-If the teacher is new to the building, s/h«^ iwy b« **inter- 

viewed** also« 



3.^ 
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"SpelUns Mountains'* 
Ob j ectivfe : 

To jaake students aware of the correct spelliiifs for words or 
to iiitroduce iiew vocabulary words into ^ .unit. 

Materials ; 
Pencil aiid P^per. 

Procedure : 

Begin with one letter » preferably a voWeL 
e 

he ; 

hem 
them 
theme 

The student should be able to make a word on each level 
by adding one letter. ' 
Additional examples; 



t 


i 


to 


it 


tow 


sit 


stow 


site 



AdtUtional Suggestions : 

-This activity may be geared to a particular subjects-build- 
ing prefixes or suffixes in laiiguage arts, or adding to 
flcience or social studies vocabulary lists. 

-The number of letters added per line may vary. 

-Thi5 is an excellent device for generating new vocabulary 
words. In addition* students could keep short vocabulary 
booklets handy--li5ting the new words with brief defini- 
tions. A point system could be useful to motivate students 
in this activity. 



Source; 

Thg Good Apple Spelling Boole , punished by Good Apple 
Publishers. 
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**The Sentence Scrabble Game** 
Objective : 

To give students visual practice in recognizing cooplete 
and incomplete^ sentences* 
Materials ; 

Materials necessary will bejdetailed in the procedure^ 
since the class will participate in making them. 
Procedure : 

*This game closely resembles Scrabble^ but involves the use 
of words in each square^ rather than single letters. 

-The teacher constructs a game boards much like a Scrabble 
board* except tfiat each space has a particular point value. 
(It is fiin to widely vary the point totals in each square* 
so that short sentences aay_ soctetimes be just as or more 
valuable than. long sentences). 

-Compile a set of word squares. (500-490 are recommended)* 
This is a somewhat lengthy process, and may best be accom- 
plished over a period of several weeks rather than in one 
class period. Groups of students could work in particular 
areast One group could produce only nouns^ another verbs^ 
another adjectives^ etc.^ with parts of speech in- 
eluded in the final project. 

-Include a large supply of the following words: a, the^ 
and» or^ in, out, up, down. CtVenty of each would "be 
satisfactory. ) 

^If the group of students is too yiHing or unable to deal 
with the complexity of this task^ perhaps older students 



could assist them. 
-The game is pUyed like a regular Scral>l>U gaae, idth menbers 

o£ each teas verifying that a sentence is conplete before 

points are awarded. (Twenty squares are given to each player*) 
Additional Suggestion? : 
-Production o£ the gave may seem lik# a long and arduous task, 

but its uses are almost limitless in terns of various subject 

material* Over the years> nev classes could contribute new 

word scfuares to'thu existing word pool* 
-It is recommended that the teacher examine the wot^s which 

each group is contributing to make sure that they are appro- 
. priate for class use* 
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"Using the nevspsper to tedch ox^er ( sequence" 
Object ivei 

To give students practice in deciding the order in which 
events should taVe place in a news article* 
Materials : 

Newspapers, envelcpes, glue, and blank paper* 
Procedure : 

Each student receives an envelope containing a newspaper 

article which has been cut apart into paragraphs* It is 

* 

his/her job to read the paragraphs carefully and p^ste 
thent Onto papei^Jn the best ox^er* . 
Additional Suggestions : 
-The students could write th^ir own news stories about school 
news or class events^ cut then up, and exchange theo for use 
in the same method* 

•Younger students could work on sequencing the sentences with- 
in a. paragraph. It is recomended that these be written out 
by the teacher* 
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*'Ketpin« a daily log" 
Objective ; 

To Hake each student fully aware of the day's activities and 
to show th«a all of the possibilities for writing activities 



Materials : 

Pencil and Paper (and eight hours of sleepl) 
Procedure : 

*The students take turns keeping a log of the day's events. . 
The fomat and general contents of this journal are decided 
by the teacher* 

-The logs should include both serious and humorous events 
which take place in the class on a given day and nay be 
bound together by weeks. 
Additional Suggestions : 

"Students derive a great deal of enjoyment at the end of the 

school year when they read through their logs. ^ 
'This record- keeping systen is also useful for organizing 

make*up assignaents for students who have been absent » 
-Illustrations may accompany the day's events if the recorder 

is so inclined, or he may ask someone to assist him in this 

area. 



within a day's work. 




The Reluctant Writer 
Middle Grades (6-8) 



l^eluctant writers in the middle school are at a crucial point 
in their lives. It is during these years that they will solidify 
their attitudes toward writing. Will they see it as a necessary, 
vital £onn of coaununication, or will they view writing as tedious 
and dull? The teacher can guide their young, uncertain persons 
onto the "write" road by; 

-establishing an accepting, stress free environment in which to 



write. 



-^helping students find a purpose for writing* 
-giving students frequent, brief and jneaningfiil writing exper- 
iences.. 

-involving students i.i genuine communication through practical* 
informational writing. 

'helping students feel respected, loved, understood, forgiven, and 
accepted. 

-providing students with writing activities that they can do and 
that will give them a feeling of success^ 

s 

-helping students develop a sense of audience. 

-supplying a balance of structured and unstructured writing tasks. 

-providing activities based On the major factors which contribute 

to effective writing: vocabulary, elaboration, organization, and 

structure^ 

^helping^ students, become, involved.in evaluating their-own^writin^ 



er|c 
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ACTIVITIES FOR WE RELUCTANT MITBR IN TOE MIDDLE SCHOOL 
A* SELF AWARENESis 
1* ''Personal Coat of Arms'* 
Objective 1 



To help students discover what they value and who they are. 
Materials * 

'J 

Heavjr weight construction paper*, markers, crayons, or 
.Colored pencils 
Procedure 1 

-Duplicate sheets with the design below and distribute theia to 
'Students. Ask each to create a personal coat of arms by 

making a drawing, design or symbol in the appropriate section. 

This drawing should express students* responses to these con- 

ceiTis. 




2. 
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1* what is one thing that other people can do to make you 
happy? 

2» Qraw three things you are good at. 
S» Express in a drawing the n»st significant event in your 
life to date» 

4. IVhat one thing would you want to accoioplish by the tine 
you are 6S? 

S» Design a syiafaol that stands for you - 

6- Express in a drawing your greatest achievement in the 
past year. 
Additional Suggestions : 

Emphasize that artwork doesn't count* This is a personal 

coat of arzDS, so drawings need to be isteaningfiil only to the 

individual student. Concerns can be adapted to suit various 

grade levels and/or student needs. - 
Source: 

Adapted from Values Clarification: A Handbook of Practical 
. Strategies for Teachers and Students by Sidney B* Simon, 
Leland Howe and Howard Kirschcnbauin. Hew York; Hart 
Publishing, 1972* p* 278* 



"The Who Am I? Game" 
Obj ective : 

Self-* awareness* 
Materials : ^ 

A friend, a way of timing one minutet writing supplies 
Procedure ; 

-Divide class into pairs and ask each couple to sit facing i 
each other somewhere in the room. First* one student must 
ask the other* *T^ho are you?" over and over until one min- 
ute is up. The answer wst be different each time. 
-For exajnple: "ivTio are you?" "A girl." 

*^^ho are you?" "A daughter." 
*Vho are you?" "A. Pet owner." 
'Wo are you?" "A 'Star Trek* watcher.'' 
"Iflio are you?" "A awlmttr." 
-Tfiis Is a verbal exchange. When a minute is up* the student 
who \i^s answered the question will list as many of tier re- 
sponses as she can remember. (Her partner can help.) Next, 
students switch roles so that partners cin make lists. A 
minute jnay seem like forever to some students. Ehcourage 
them to stay with it and search for different ways to de- 
scribe themselves. When lists are completed give students 
the opportunity to'add other things they think beJong on the 
Jist^ Then give chetn these directions:^ 
1. Sort the list^ rut an A next to those things that de-^ 
Scribe you In relation to other people (sifter, friend)* 
' rut a & next to chose things that describe what you do 




(roller skater, beer can collector). Put a C next to the 
things that describe your qualities (fuiuiy person,^ smart 
kid). Which group is the biggest? Why? Cut you add new 
qualities to your shortest list? 'Ifhat does this list 
tell you about yourself? 
2* Design a *^e collage** using the words froa your list. 
Put your name in the center of a piece of construction 
paper and arrange your list of words around it in a de^ 
sign. This will be an "all-that-you-are-poster*" 
Additional Suggestions : 
This li^t can be used in a variety of ways. Try using it as 
part of an autobiographical prewriting experience. - IncOTpo* 
rate it into a student designed greeting card. Use it as a 
beginning of the year ice breaker. ^ 
Source : 

Bums» ^taTilyn. 1 Am Kot a Short Adultl Getting Good at 
Being a Kid , Boston; Little* Brown and Coi^any: 1977, 
p. 13* 



**Nane Tagging** 
Objective ; - 

Self-awareness. 
Materials : 

Name tag (see next page)j. straight pins^ pencil. 
Procedure s 

Duplicate a facsimile of the card belo^ or have students 
divide large index cards into appropriate sec^tions. Stu- 
dents must write their, first najne in large letters in the ^^-^' * 
middle of the card and then fill in the surrounding boxes 
with self-describing words and phrases. Bach box calls for 
a specific response: 

*-Li9t three words ending in **able*' which describe you 
(Sociable, reliablet etc.), 
<-Name one thing you're proud of. 

-List one aspect of yourself that you'd like to change. 
-Kame the thing you treasure most / 

^Tell one thing that roatces you happy* one thing that makes 
you Sad r 

-Name one activity you litce to do alone; one thing you litce 
to do with a group - 

After filling out cards^ students pin them .to their clothes. 
They may then circulate throughout the room sharing their 



cards with others. 
Additional Suggestions : 

Here is an option for students who are reluctant to share 
these personal facts with others. On the reverse side of the 
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card the student oay write his naiie and surround it with 
six specific facts about Miself: address* height* weight, 
phone nunber> Unds of pets> names and ages of fasily menbers, 
etc. He n»y then choose the side of the card he wishes the 
£rotip to see and pin it to .his clothes. 





PROOP ABOUT - 1 


SS£^ CHAKGE - 1 


- 

H 
A 
M 
E 


MOST TRBAStmSD 
TBUfO- 


WHAT MAKSS lOV 
SAD - 


VBAT DO lOU tVa 
TO DO ALOKS - 

Ur A CBOOP - 



Source 

Adapted from Values Clarification: A Handbook of Practical 
Strategies for Teachers and Students by Sidney B. Simon, 
Leland Howe and Howard Klrschenbaun. New York: Hart 
Publishing> 1972. 
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.HORD DISCOVERY 
1, Bag It" 

Objective: 

To proyide practice in identifying word classes and sentence 
buildings 

Materials : , 
Four large brown pap^r bags> paper cut into S**xl8** squares^ 
pencil^t 

Procedure : 

Prepare four large brown paper bags with the following labels 
ADJECTIVES, NOUNS> VERBS> ADVERBS. Give four pieces of white 
paper (approximately S**xl8**) to each student^ asking the 
class members to contribute at least one of each kind of 
word to its proper bag. Encoui^e the use of a variety of 
unusual and interesting nouns> verbs> adverbs and adjectives, 
tifhen the bags are filled> allow four students at a time to 
form a sentence by choosiiig one word from each bag. The 
team reads the sentence (adding any necessary structure 
words) and may rearrange the words if they can show the class 
another sentence t Continue^ calling on four more students in 
the saiae manner. ' More complex sentences can be made by in~^ 
corporating more than one adjective or adverb> with compound 
verbs > etc. 
Additional Suggestions : 

It's a good idea to check students* papers before they are 
deposited in the bags. Incorrect or confusing words can be 
changed so that the game will run smoothly. Timing teams 




to stt how fast th«y can build accurate sentences adds an 
exciting dimension to this activity* 
Source : 

Fbrte, liogene, Marjorie Ftank, and Joy MacKenzie* Kids' 
Stuff , Nashville, Tenn*ss«e; Incentive Publications, 1973* 
p. 226. 



"^^agic Telegrams" 
Objective : 

To reinforce skills spellings punctuation* and sentence ^ 
structure. 
Materials : 

" Clock or timer^ writing supplies* 
Procedure s 

Instruct class to form a circle and take out pencils and 
paper. The teacher will read ten letters of the alphabet^ 
Gne by one, and the students will i^ite them down^ leaving a 
space after each* For example^ If the teacher calls the 
letters NtD^C>T^L^F>S^A^P* and J* the students* papers will 
look like this: 

N p j:^ T 

L F S K 

P J 

Any ten letters may be chosen, but steer away from K^Z> or 
too many vowels* The object of .the game is to fill in a 
word after each letter to compose a message for a 'tnagic 
telegram/' After eight or ten minutes* each player is asked 
to read her magic telegram* Many will be funny and nonsen- 
sical* 

Additional Suggestions : 
Students i^sty take more interest .in this activity when a 
particular subject is assigned or agreed upon* or if the 
telegram is being "sent" to a particular person* 
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Sgurcei 

Huiwltz, Abtshan B., and Arthur God<tard. C«m«a to Iwnvwe 
Yout Chlld'a Eiyltth. Hew Yotk: SKmo and Schustet. 1969. 
p. 199. 



C. SeOENCE STRUCTURE 
1. "Coapleting Unfinished Sentences" 
Objective ; 

To provide practice' for students Who have trouble writing 
sentences* 
Materials : 

Worksheet based on sample below, writing supplies. 
Procedure ; 

Ask' students to complete the following sentences with groups 

of words that are iaaginative, fiin, and original; 

1* Just ahead of me, reared a huge ugly . 

2. The grizzly charged, I pulled the trigger* and . 

3. Today, the cat * 

4. after the stom ended. 

5. into the center of . 

6. That is a very ' * 



7. I haven't seen Bob sinci^ 

8* I feel uneasy when 

9* Never again would I 



10. ; a narrow trail* 

Additional sug£estions v 
Students could use a completed sentence as an idea or starter 
to a story. 
Source : 

Gerbrandt, Gary L. An Idea Book for Acting Out and Writing 
Language , Urbana> Illinois: National Council of Teachers of 
English. 1974* p. 43. 
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"Scxambled Sentences** 
Objectiye : 

to increase the student* s sense of sentence structure. 
Materia ls: 

Worksheet based san^le below, writing supplies. 
Procedure : 

Ask each student to write as many sentences as possible for 
each scrambled sentence without adding anything to a word^ 
subtracting anything from a word, adding new words^ or 
taking out words. Ending and internal punctuation should 
be added. 

1. hoae Lake on our sujomer is Michigan ^ 
2* is subject nath her favorite 

3. shorter two Sarah girls the is of the 

4. garage shall I lock door the 

5. we after game the the bus boarded 

6. go Heidi to gacte the did you 

7. home city our in oldest that is the 

S, good on a evening reading winter I novel enjoy a 

9m driver policeman questioned the the 
10. at are mints coins country's the laade 
Additional Suggestions : 

Place kids in snail groups and ask each group to make as many 

correct sentences for each scrambled sentence as possible. 
Source : 

Gary Cerbrandt, p. 54. 
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**F0Ttimat6ly« Qnfortunttely** 
Ofaiectlve : 

To provide a »odel for writing complete sentences « 
Materials : 

Kriting supplies^ 
Procedure: 

lead a few ''fortunately^unfortunately** sentences to the class 
TO inspire students to come up with their own. Students can 
share ideas orally before writing their favorites on paper. 
FORIUKATELY, I GOT Olfl^ OF SOmi BARLY* 
UNFOftTUKATELY^ I HM> A DENTAL APPOimMEKT. 
FORTVKATELY, WE KENT TO A BREWER'S GAME. 
UNFORTUNATELY, IT RAINED^ 
Additional Suggestions : 
Compile sentences in a book fona with Illustrations* 
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''Sord-by-Word Storie^s" 
- Objective : 

To reinforce students' ability to fitf^woxds together to form 

sentences and paragraphs . 
Materials : 

Newspapers, writing supplies > . 
Procedure : 

Divide the class into groups of two or three and give each 
group a sheet 6£ newspaper. Each group will mak^ up a story 
using only words found in the newspaper. Fir^t one student 
will choose a word, then anothei; group member will -'choose a 
word and so on» alternating words* loaking sentences to *^ii 
a story. Give groups sufficient time to build a strong story 
beginning. Group members should copy down the sentences as 
they are formed. Instruct students to take the story begin- 
ning and finish It on their own. Finished stories can then 
be shared and coiii^ated with group members on the following 
day. 

Additio'hal Suggestions : 

Vocabulary or spelling words can take the place of ^ news- v 

paper. 
Source: 

Adapted from a Good Apple workshop hand-out. 




S, "Board Talk" 
Objective ; 

To provide "pair practice" in building sentences . 
Materials : 

Chalkboard^ chalk, writing supplies - 
Procedure : 

Ask two volunteers to come to the board. The pair will 
create a sentence on the blackboard by alternating word^. 
First one student will write a word^ then the other student 
will add a word. Continue this pi:pcedure until a sentence 
is completed. Invite at least four more pairs of students 
^ to create board sentences. Class member^ can choose one of 
the sentences to use ^s starter; to incorporate some 

or all of the sentences into a narratiVe; ,or to write ^ vord' 
\>y-word story with a partner^ ^ 
Suggestions : 

Students should correct spelling and punctuation in each 
sentence. Thev could improve senteitces by adding different 
\ modifiers! adverbial phrasfs and ^50 on. 




Source: 



Adapted from Joe dayman's Good Apple workshop hand Out • 
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**Sent«nce Combining** 
Objective ; 

To give students practice in producing more cooiplex sentences* 
Materials ; 

Teacher samples, writing supplies . 
Procedure : 

Write a series of short, choppy sentences on the blackbo^d 
or overhead. Oeconsttate to students how %<ords can be pruned 
ajid combined to fom more flowing, informative sentences. En- 
courage studerts to share their own combinations with the 
class. Example: 
The boy ate a popsicle. 
The boy was hungry. 
The boy was smiling. 
The pcps^cle was orange. 
The popsicle was cold. 

Possible result: The hungry imiling boy ate a cold orange 
popsicle. , 
-Suggestions : 

Sentence combining is a complex and successful approach to 
, teaching sentence JBtructure. See Marv Klein's Teaching 
Sentence Structure and Sentence Combining in the Middle 
Grades for excellent, detailed directions for teaching 
sentence combining. 
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PARAGRAPHING/SEQUENCING 
K "Pull-It-Together Activities" 
Objective : 

To provide practice in structuring thoughts and Sequencing 
ideas. 
Materials : 

Photographs or pi'ctures that can be used to tell stories, 
adding machine tape or long strips of paper, crayons^ markers, 
or colored pencils, writing supplies^ 
Procedure : 

-The teacher begins a story orally: **Qace there was an old 
woman who could See into the future. . One by one 
students add a sentence of their own» building the sentences ^ 
into an oral story. Going around the room gives every student 
a chance to contribute and the last student can add ^ 
concluding sentence. 

-The teacher provides a series of pictures. Students may put 
them in order and tell a story about them orally, A Sen- 
tence can be writtei;i about each picture and pulled together 
into a paragraph. 

-The teacher displays a picture and ten sentences, three of 
which do not pertain to the picture. Students pick the 
accurate sentences and arrange them in sequential order. 

-»Tht^ teacher provides one story .picture with si^c to eight 
- scrambled sentences that tell about the picture. Students 
sort and write the sentences in sequential or<Jer,. incor- 
porating them into paragraphs. 
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-The students c^oosOl a favorite book and- write down the major 
events of the plot iii sequential order. Divide paper into 
boxes; using one box ibr each written event accompanied by 
an illustration* the result vill be a "conic strip" type 
sequential re-telling o£.a favorite book or story, 
-The teacher reads an open-ended story and asks grot^ to . 
brainstom possible endings. Individual students can develop 
and vfrite endings^ 

Additional Suggestions : 
these activities leave toom for flexibility^ Each can be 
adapted to fit the needs of a particular students 

Sojirce : * 

Based on a Wisconsin Writing Project hand-out on paragraph 
developmei^t^;\ / 
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PARAGRAPH COMBINING/ WRITTEN KORK 
"Cultural Journalism" 
Objective : ^ 

To help students learn a variety of basic skills that have . 

significance outside the school' setting. 

a. A V*Toots'* exercise. # 
Materials : 

Receptive families^ tape recorder (optional)^ writing 
, supplies . - * 

Procedure r 

Encourage students to talk with family members to collect 
faaily memories and traditions chat go back as loany years as 
possible. This material raay evolve into stories about, the 
fandly and where it caioe from, familiy trees» sci^pbooks and 
personal anecdotes. Using tape recorders may help students 
organize their writing and capture the true flavor of their 
own family* 

b. A cookbook of faraily favojrites* 
Materials : 

Help^ful community^ writing supplies. 
Procedure : 

Itistruct students to collect recipes, from their family, 
neighbors , and friends. These recipes should be the "all* 
time favorites" and could bcf^^dccompanied by the name of the 
cook and any family or cultural traditions. In compiling 
the book and sharing some of the foods » students will be 
able to explore family history and the ethnic variation in 



that history. | 

A project on "other childhoods*" 
Materials ; 

Hilling adult friends or family, .tape recorder, pencil, 
paper* 
PiQcedttre t 

Encourage students to tape record interviews with adult 
friends or fasily about their childhoods* Intexviants should 
include such questions as;. **mtat kinds of gaMS did yoa 
play when-you were young?" "What was your school like?" 
'Ttfhat kind of clothing did you wear?'* The interviews can 
then be written up and cootplled into book forv or used as 
a basis for stories about other tines* 

Additional Suggestions : 
Many "Foxfire^* activities can be adapted to fit particular 
grade levels* These activities can «aRe students feel that 
what they do is for real rather than just for drill. 

Source : 

Sitton* Thad# "The Fire That lit up Learning ," Teacher , 
March, 1979. p,65* 
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F. PARAGRAPH COMBINING/ WRITTEN NORK 
1, ''Letter Writing: 
Objective s 

To reinforce the use oi correct letter writing skills . 
Materials : 

Writing supplies, stationery (optional), envelopes, 
stasps* 
Procedure : 

Review the fomat and function of a friendly letter* En-^ 
courage students to talk about their favorite ^'superstar**-^- 
a TV personality, baseball hero, rock group idol. Supply 
address sheet (see below) so that students may send a 
friendly letter to their favorite person. Remind students 
that since stars receive hundreds of letters, a careless, 
sloppy letter might not be read« The envelope must be - 
neatly and accurately addressed (with a legible return 
address) to ensure a response. Many addresses can be 
obtained movie magazines. TV and movie personalities can 
usually be reached in care of their motion picture or tele* 
> vision studio. 
ABC-TV 

1550 Avenue of the Americas 
New York City, New York 10019 

CBS'TV 

SI tfest S2nd St. 

New York City, New York 10019 

* NBC-TV 

50 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York City, New York 10019 

*■ 
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RCA R«co^rd5 
6363 Sunset Blvd. 
Holly^d, California 90028 

!CM (IntematjionAl Creative Mdna^enefit) 

88^ Beverly Blvd. 

Los AngeleSf California 90048 

Universal Studios 

100 Universal City Plaza 

Universal City* California 91608 

Amateur Athletic Union of the U.S. 
3400 86th St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46268 

^Additional Suggestions : 

Remind students that it is iiti|)ossible for a celebrity to 

write 'a personal answer to everyone* Most will receive 

some kind of a response. It my be a long time coning; 

however, it's worth the wait! 
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*'Let yoUr phone book do the teachin^V 
Objective: 

To help students become more familiar vith the telephone 
directory and its nany uses* 

Matcrla_ls^: 

Phone books (try to scrounge up as many current directories 
as possible but o|dies will vork-» too)* writing supplies^ 
drawing materials* 
Procedure : 

^Have students list what they think are^the five most impor^ 
tant numbers in the telephone book. After discussing the 
possibilities* have the class come to a consensus o^i the 
^ five iDost iinportant numbers. Discuss why these particular 

numbers were chosen^ Have students design a telephone 
- **bookii)arV* or insert using the five most in^ortant numbers^ 

-Several of the inserts could be duplicated and sent home for 
parents to use as a supplement to ^<^^ phone books. 

^Instruct students to design a yellow pages advertiseiaent for 
one of the following; restaurant* pet store* barber shop* 
funeral home. 

^As)c students to. make lists of all the information they can 
find in a telephone directory^ Therein be phone numbers, 
naturally^ but wtiat else? These lists can be used ^s models 
for creating a class directory. This could include the 
standard information* a yellow pa^e section* city inap^ etc.. 
Additional Suggestions : 
How about reviewing good old proper telephone manners? 



Source : 

Ba«d on id«s by Sharon Cart„ in Good Apple wortshop 
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3» "Real Life Activities for the Reluctant Writer^' 
Objective : 

To provide the reluctant writer with additional writing 
experiences that are practical and relate to life 
experiences » 
Procedure : 

Assign any or all of the following activities to students 
in hopes of inspiring positive writing attitudes: 

-Make a tim^ line showing the major events in your life> 

'Consider yourself your own *1 best resource > Make a list 
of all the skills* interests^ and abilities you have. 

-Imagine and write horoscopes for each of the astrological 
signs for this month. 

-Work with other students to create a guide for new middle 
schoolers. Include a typical day in the life of a middle 
school student, a school lay-out» your suggestions and 
advice on dealing with life as a middle schooler. 

-Design /our own personalized liconse plate> 

-Keep a journal of a vacation trip> 

-Write a TV guide to a typical day in your life. 

-Write a letter to the President stating your feelings about 
the job he* s doing. 

.-Create a picture book for a favorite little friend. 

-Stop buying greeting cardsl Make your own. They will be 
one-of-a-kind. 

-l^rite directions on Jiow to get from your house to your ' 
favorite restaurant. 

6G' 
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-Wtite a script for a"KIOS ONlVradio program, 
-^Create a list of ways that kids can iiake ooney during the 
suMer. 

-Hake up an original recipe using only foods grown or produced 
in your state. 

*Keep.a record or a tine chart for one day in your life. 
-Discover^ where your timo really goes. 

-Write, a review of your favorite movie or television ptojriD* 
-Interview someone in your town who has a job xh^t you think 
is interesting. 

-Visit" a factory or business and write a report on one aspect 
of its day to day operation* 

-Poll your friends to find out their opinions on a current 
event. Write up the results and submit to your school news- 
paper. 
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"Dictltion" 

-Dictfttion is a practice that ^ill motY Mith some students at 
the middle school level* There are sone students ^ho simply 
can^t get into the act of actually writing down their own 
thoughts* For these students and even for some students i^ho 
do write, teachers can act as scribes. Teachers should try 
to take down the words used by the situdent as accurately as 
possible* But in the process* the teacher can probe and r^^lnd 
students Of ideas already expressed, suggest alternatives 
(but always within the students* frame of reference)^ and help 
the students organize their thoughts. The activity may be 
used with individual or even with whole groups of students 
when a theme of general interest is being discussed. 

-Frequently this activity will enable students to see that 
they do have ideas, i^ill inspire them to eXtend the writing 
started by the teacher, and may even lead to individual 
writing- 



The Reluctant Writer at the 
High School Level 

T««i!her« of reluctant writers at ttvft Mgh achool l«vftl vork 
vlth studenta vho hav* llttl* interest in vrltlng* Xhaae atudents 
see no particular purpoaa In vrltlng and are frequently aore 
concerned with gtaduatlon than with composition. Tltey feel they 
vlll no longer Q^ed writing skills when they leave school. For 
theflb» writing deals with topica en<l ideas they feel are Irrelevant* 
Other reluctant writers become frustrated by the writing process. 
They are overwhelmed with organizing theit thoughts into written 
form, feel uncertain of theit writings or lack mechanical akllla* 

Assignments in this section deal with these probleias. Some 
assignments encourage students to view writing as a means of 
aelf^discovery^ problem solving^ or peracnality development. 
Others deal with life skills^ the kinds of writing students will 
encounter after graduation. All assignments begin with a pranriting 
activity to ai4 students in organising ideas ^ot^ ^ final product! 



1. *Veekly Reaction Sheet^' 

Objcctlvea : ^ 
*To encourage self analysle. . / 

-To proviJ* an ongoing writing assignment. ' ^ ' , 

Mater la la : 

Handout (see sample below) . - ' * \ 

Procedures 

^ At the end of each week, give each student a reaction sheet. 

Tell them to respond to each question as completely as 
^ possible; The sheets sliould be collected and saved for 

each student for future writing activities. 
Sample ' ^ 

* K Jke Week <jf' 

( . " 

1.— List five things you did this past w^ek that you feel 
good about. 

St 

b. ■ . ■ 

c. ' . . 
' d* - ' 

a- ■ , 

* 2* Identify a situation or person who angered yoti this 
past week. How did you handle your anger7 (What 
was your reaction?) 
Person/situation: 

r.eactloa; 

3. Identify two choices you made last week. 

■ 

4' What did you procrastinate about this past w^ek? 
5' Name two people who did things to make you feel good* 
Tell what each person did* 
Person: 
^ Action: 

Person; ^ ^ 

Action: 
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6» What plans did you mice this uefikT 
7» Vhac v«s Che high point of your vetkT 

Additional Sugftestloiis i 

^ Every four veeks, you »y vinh to have students write 

up a aonttdy reaction rapott, a '^stata of nyaalf" 

revleif, aa thay analyse their past weeks* activities* 

Do they see a pattern? Ate they on a high or low? 

Have they had ptedomlnently pleasant ot unpleasant 

experiences? " 

Source: Robert Havlay* Sidney Simon, and D. D» Brltton. 
Coagoaltlon For Personal Growth , p* 160^62* 

2 "Petaonal Inventory" 
Objectives ; 
^To encourage self*atvslysls» 
**To motivate students to vrlte f ton petflonal 
e^f^r lances. 
Materials f 

Questlonnslte^ 
Ptocedure; 

Pass out the queatlonnalte and read through It with the 
students « Have thea circle the response that best fits 
thea» 
Sample t 

1. Hov do you react when you're asked a question in class 
and you don't know the answer ? 
A. I inake up an answer 
B» I tell the teacher I don*t know. 
C» I get embarrassisd And dan*t say anything » 
D. I oake a joke about ltr»-laugh It off. 
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2v How do you feel when someone id unjustly 
punldhed? 

A* I ^et angry^ but I don^t say anything. 
B. I ^on't pay any attention to It* 
C* I feel confused by the situation. 
0. I try to help the person out» 

3. Hov do you f^iel about being corrected by a 
teacher? 
A* I get n^d. 
B* I like to be helped* 
* C* I think the teacher la making fun of me* * 

4* How do you feel about being corrected by your 
frleads? 

A» I feel stupid* 

B* I thlfik they don't like me* 

C* I like their help* 

D* I feel hurt. 

5* How do you feel toward a teacher's pet? 

A. I feel Jealous of that person* 

B. 1 admire that person* 

C. 1 don't have eny feelings for that person* 

D. 1 try to antagonize that person* 

6. Kou dees a permissive teacher inake you feel? 

A. 1 love It I 

B. never sure what the teacher wants. 

C. 1 feel the teacher Is cheating me* 

D. 1 never know hou I stand vlth that teacher* 

7. What Is your attitude toward a friend vho has 
wronged you? 

A. 1 want to get back at him* 

B* 1 feel sorry for that person. 
C* 1 let it go by without incident* 
D* 1 get angry with that person. 

8- How do you feel about doing chores et home? 
A* 1 enjoy helping out* 

B. 1 feel I'm being used. 

C* I don't have any choice; 1 have to do chores* 
D* 1 shouldn't be made to d) chores. 

9* What Is your attitude toward strict parental 
control? 

A* I'm always fighting It. 

B. 1 have to give In to It* 

C. 1 feel 1 can't do anything on my own- 
!>* 1 feel secure* 

10* What la your attitude toward death? 
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A* t's Af»ld of it* 
B» I*m not aur^ ttow I f««l, 
C» I don^t r^Ally cafc vay or ch« ocher^ 
I'tt looking forward to it. 

11. Ho«f do you feel vhen you^re vich people your age 
vho* y^u doa^c know? 
A, I cry CO be carefree* 

B* I feel left ouc,/ < 
C* I Cry CO bucc in on Che cotkveraaclon* 
D» I don^c aay anyching co anyone* 

12* Hcv do you reapond Co b^lng kidded by^ptera? 
A* I kid chett back* 
B* I ma'ke fun of chera for doing Ic. 
Cj I acc hurc* 
D« I IgQore it. 

Addlclonal Suageaclooat 

Ask the acudenca vhac they learned abouc cbemaelves frott 
this queacloonalre and co vrlte their reaponaea in a *'I 
learned that formac. Diacuss vhich quescion^ were 

eaaieac co anther and vbich were more difficulc* 

Sources Robert Hawley, Sidney Simon, D» D» Briccon* 

ConPosicion Through Pgrflonal Grovtht p\ 124-28. 



3* '*An Hour-By-Hour AccounC Of Day*' 
ObjecCive t 

To allov ocudenca to see exactly how ch^iy apend chair 
cime and co asaeaa the importance of ^<^^ hour chey apend 

Maceriala : 

Pen and paper. 

Procedure s 

-tnacrucc acudenca co chooae a day co keep crack of cheir 
acciviciea on an hourly basis. *For exaople, Che firac 
hour chey avake, chey mlghc include some of che following 
ideaa; cook a ahowerr ace bacon and egga for breakfaat, 
vaiced 13 alnucea for che biia» saw Herb before first hour 
etc* 



* -Another source for an exosple of chla technique is the 



book* A De^Lltt the Life of President Kennedy, by 



Jim Bishop » 

Additional Suggestions; 

Have the students ask the&selves these questions: 

-What piart of jrour day, do you enjoy the feoat? 
'When the most active? 

-What hour Is your least favorite and what are you doing 
at that tine? 

'Is there a thena to your day? k 
-Overalls do you like the way you spend your day? 

Source: Josn D* Berblch, Writing lofllcally , p. li, 

4» "Life Line" 
Obiectlvea t 

" ">to provide the stu^lent with a guide for writing auto* 
biographical Ideas. 

-to give students an opportunity to expand upon a facet 
of their life. 
' KaVerlals t 



Procedures: 

*After esch student has received a sheet of newsprint, 
tell the class to put their t»lrth <fate In the lower 
left-hand comer and current date In the ui>per right- 
hand comer* Between these two dates tbey are to map 
out their life* It may be a straight line from one 
date to the next* or It may go through many changes— 
tum^f curves^ ^^detours," and 90 on* 





-Have then lAb«l li^ortant datea and/dr events along the' 
road* 

-Some <uy vlsh to llluetrate their ttape* 

-Have itudenti maonymouely exchmge aeps oo aoatone 

else can atuil^rze the mp and write up a description of 

that person^ 

Additional Sugg#sttftTia; 

Have the studentd cbooae a particular event which 

clearly stands out in their oenory and write it thou^ 

it were happening to thea at the present time* Our Town 

by Wilder has aooe exaaples of this type of writing* 

Source: Carl Koch, Ja&aea K* Brazil. Strategiea for Teechinft 
t he CQai>oaitio^ Pr'ocesa , p» 33* 
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Word Pis covet y 

1. **Wotd Meanings'* _ , . . 

Objectlvcft i 

'To shov students the meaning of words through context. 
Matetlals ; 

Copies of Jabbervocky > papet» pen» 
jgtocedure : 

■"Pass out copies of the poem and have students tty teadl-g 
It sloud» 

'Discuss the meaning of the nonsense vords. Can they detet* 
mine which words show action (vetbs) » which describe 
(adjectives) » and so on? 

'Ask the students to desctlbe the words on the basis of thelt 
sounds-'^For exaicpie» glltby sounds like sliny» 

*Have the students tewrlte the poem and substitute familiar 
words fot the nonsense lones» (You may want to have them 
undetllne the wotde vhlch should be repleace*) 

^Head the rewtltte^i poems and discuss the various word 
choicest. I>oes the poea still have the same meaning? 
JADBEaWOCKY 

'Tvas brlllig» and the sllthy toves 

Die' gyre and glmble In the wabe; 
All tnXmsy were the borogoves^ 

Arid the mome raths outgabe. 

^Beware the Jabbervock» my sonl 

The Jaws that blte» the claws that catchf 

Beware the Jubjub bltd» and shun 
The fruQlous Dandersnatchl ' 

He took his votpal sword In hand; 

Long time* the nanxooe foe he sou^ht'^-^ 
So rested he by the Tumtum ttee» 

And stood awhile in thought* 
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And «A in ufflah thought h« stood 

The Jabb«rwock» wl£h «y«s of tlmt^ 
C«tte Whiffling thtough tht tulg«ry vaod» 
And butblfid as-it camet ~ ^ — 

On6» rvol One» twol Anil ttitoa^^ and thtough 
Th« votpal blad« went snlck«t*8nackl 

H« lift it d«ad4 and with its head 
He went galuaplng back. 

^And hast thou slain the Jabbarvocic? 

CcMia to my arma» wy beaslsh boyi 
0 frabjoua dayt Qallooht Callaht 
. He chottled in his Joy. 

*Ttias btllllg^ and the sllthy toves 
Did gyte and ,glfflbl« la the wabe; 

All mimay v«te the botogoves^ 
And the mome ,tatha outgabet 

Levis Car toll 



2- "Word Choices" - , 

Objective : 

^Xo encourage students^exp^rtmentatlon with vord 
variations that create tone. 

Materials: 

— I 

Sentences vith words underlined. 
Procedure : 

-Pass out the seittence*). 

-Rave atudentd reconstruct the sentences by substituting 

aynonyias for the underlined yords in the sentences. Bach 

sentence should be rewritten three*-five tinies. 
-"Encourage the use ot a dlctioi^ary and/or thesaurus. 
Sample: - 

The shabby house was a uisgrace . 

a^ The dilapidated building was an eyesore. 

b« The run down place yas an embarrassment. 

c« The decaying structure was an annoyance* 

d. Th^ weathered shack yas horrendoud. 

e« The rotting residence was a health hazard. 
Additional Suggestions : 

-"Discuss the connotation of the newly constructed 

sentences* How is the original meaning the sane and 

yet different. Are some words stronger than others? 

This procedure may be applied to clauses as well. 
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-Students r«nt* subordi^e. ,ua.« .bow the changes ' 
1« connotation and neaning, 

Exanplet ^ 

When Sm. w.. „g ^ p^^^y^ 

Because Su vr«s sick, vre h«d'« F4rty. ' 
After San vraa sick, we had a party. 
Although San vras sick, vre had a party. 




Stntenc^ Structure 
1* "Kernel Sentences" 

„ Ob.l€ctlv€» i^^ _.. ^ 

"To tetch atudenta to add luorc detail to th«lt sentences* 
-To allotf fttudftntd to «xp«rliMnt with dlff«retit $«nt«nc« ptrts 
Materials: 

sups of paper with "kernel" sentences on theiB»<A kernel 
sentence 1$ simply a subject and verb») 
Procedure : 

*Fold the slips and pass them out randonly. 

*Ask students to jot down their sentence on another'sheet 

of pAper» Have them add more detail to their sentence 

by asking questions about the sentence. An example follovs: 

Kernel sentence: The plnball machine tilted . 

(subject) . (action) 

i 

1* What the 's slaie and shape? 

(subject) 

The huge, rectangular plnball machine tilted. 

2. Where Is the ? 

(subject) 

The huge*, rectangular plnball machine at Uncle Stanley's 
Sandwich Shop tilted, 

3. What caused the action? 

The huge, rectangular plnball machine at Uncle Stanley's 

Sandwich Shop tilted because ay friend Zorba leaned 
into it . 

^* What other action was going on at the saoke time? 

While I went to get more change , the huge, rectangular 
pinball machine at Uncle Stanley's Sandwich Shop tilted^ 
because my friend Zorba leaned Into 'it. 



So 
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Additional SuSRestlons : 

You vlsh to Incarporatc parts o£ speech with thl3 
lessan* Instead of asking leading i^ueatlons^ have students 
add prepositional phrases, subardlnate clauses^ ate. 
Sentence Reduction** 

Objectives ; 

^Xo shov students that length of sentences does not always 

lead to strength In sentences. 
^To have students analyse sentences for their content. 
Jlaterlala : 

Copies of long or wordy sentences. 
Procedure : * 
^Use long» wordy sentences to spilt Into shorter sentences 
which maintain the satne meaning. 
Exaopie: 

Though it seems unnecessary most of the time and I often 
make mental notes to avoid doing sa» realizing it has 
become another bad habit I could, easily do without* I 
always* no matter where I am» check twice to make sure 
I have locked my bike whenever I leave it even for a 
short time and even if it cteans walking back a block to 
make sure. 
Rewritten: 

I habitually check twice to tiake sure I have locked 
my bike. 
Additional Su&fiestions : 

-Once the sentences have been rewrlttenf ask the students 
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Co compare both versions » Does each senti^nc^ say the 
some thing? What kind of effect does the longer version 

^.y?1^9*^ ? reader? Should^lt be conde.iised Into smaUcr 

units? Have the students discuss the usefulness of 
expanding and contracting Sentences* Kelp then discover 
that Sentence variety is the k'^y to a\tccefiSf\tl writing. 
-Sentence comiblnlng activities may also prove to be a 
helpful tool* 

Source; Carl Koch and Jatoes Brazil, strategies for Teaching 



the Copposltlcn Process , p* 69* 
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D. Paragraphlna and Sequ^clng 

1. **Proofreadlng/Evaluatlon** 
Objective: 

- To shov students they have the innate ability to 
recognize good writing techniques. 
Materials ) 

Several samples o£ good, average, and poor student 
writing. 
Procedure ; 

'Break the students into groups of three or four. 

-Give each group the same set of writing samples (ooit 
nastes) and instruct each group to read through the samples 
and individually rate them 1-8 (1 being low, 8 high). 
This rating should be done on a separate sheet of paper. 
After every member of the group has rated each writing 
sample^ compare ratings within Che group. They should 
discover that their ratings are close. Discuss the 
reasonings behind their ratings. After discussing it in 
groups^ gather the class together and cofmpare ratings. 
Ask the students to list the criteria they used for 
their ratings. This list can be used as the basis for 
future evaluation in the class. 

2. ^*A Guide to Oar Coimnanity" 
Obj ec tive ; 

-To have the students write shorty informative para- 
graphs about particular areas /businesses within their 
communityi 
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Mftterlalg: 

A map of Che local area^ brochures oi Che area. 

t 

Procedure : 

-Ask Che dCudenC$ to pretend they have i^st moved to the 
area» What things vould they uant to know about the area? 
What would older persons who were want to kr.ow? ' 
^'Show thetiT^me literature about the area from the Welcome 
^ Wagon or Chamber of ConuDerce. Doe$ It contain the' Informa- 
tion they need? Would they omit or Include other information 
-A$k them to rewrite the Jjrochurea for persons chelr ag^ 
entering the community. Each scudent should cover one area 
or aspect of the community. 
-Have them consider what details Chey .should include In 

their descriptions. 
-Have their descriptions prlnCed as a ^ulde and glye eac^ 

student a copy. Vou may wish to share the guide with 
^ the local Welcome Wagon, gut-'ance office* or public library* 
Additional Suggestions : 

ftudenta may wish to. Include a map oi the area and highlight 
points of Interest* 
3. "Awkward Situations" 
■ Ob jectives . 

-Ti> encourage students to explore chelr reactions In 

difficult situations. 
-To help students order their Ideas Into paragraphs » 
Materials; 

Slips of paper containing awkward situations (optional)* 
Paper an<^ pencil* 




-'Give each student a sltu-itlor slip a^^d have thep jot 
down reactions. Y04 taay wish to facilitate this by ask- 
ing questions! ^ do you feel? What ate aonte thoughts 
that ate going through your^mlnd? Hou do you deal with 
yout Ceellngs? Reactions? ^si-j^ 

-'Aftet students have compiled a list of ideas^ they put 
. the Ideas In chronological order. What vould happen first, 
second^ and so on. (It may be helpful to have them otslly 
recreate thelt situation to determine the ordet of their , 
reactions. ) 

^-Once the list Is conipleted, tell thea to write qp the 
experience In a paragraph^ using the situation In the 
opening sentence. (They oay wish to elaborate ot condense 
the situation to fit their needs.) 
SataPle 31tujitlojig : 

1. Iciaglne It 1^ the bottom of the ninth Inning. The 
other team is ^^inning 7^$* With runners on firsr . 
and second two outs* you come up to ha^t* The 
pitcher is vety fast. You swing yout bat a few tlt&es 
and begin to move towatd the plate. (You may choose 

to Incorpotate *'Casey at the Bat'* with this situation.) 

2. Imagine you are alone when a gang of strange boys 

apptoaches and surrounds you. They stare at you in * 

a threatening way. 
f 

3. Imagine you have been running f^t a long time^ but 
someone is chasing you. It is necessary to Inctease 
3tour speed if you ate to escape. f 

4. Imagine you ate about to speak ot perform before ^ 
the student body of your school. You wait back^t^ge 
until it is your tutn to speaks 



d to Mk-^ome 



Imagine you have almost decided to Mk-^omeone you 
like 'very much to^g^to a dance^ You don't know whethet 



or not th6 person will accept. Yoti sit Qt ttic 
teles^^ione and contemplate what you will say* 

A<ldltlonBl S\!tft{te9tions ; 

These situations may bj^ used In a free writing exccrclse. 

Read the situation and hav^ the students react to It in 

writing. 



so 
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U '*A Spy*3 Report*^ 
Objectives : 

*to help students vrlto objective descrlptlofis. 
-^To provide students with guided for paying attention 
to detail, 
tjatsrlsl s; 

Pencil and FAper. 
Pto&edure v 

-Begin the assignment by dlscUaslng various detective 
Tttovles and stories to discover hew detectives determine 
the identity of the criminal. (The criminal leaves some- 
thing behlTtdr has a particular possession, ctct) 

-^Instruct the students to becone spies. Tell them to list 
details about their room at home and to brlnS the list to 
class the following day. You may wlah to provide a sheet 
with giJlde que^stlons for them. Be sure they simply lifit 
the details and that they do not elaborate on them- When 
the students bring in their list^ ^f detaiXs, h«ve them 
exchaoge lists anonyTiK>^sly with another class member so 
that none of th^ students know whose list they have, 

"Using the llst^ each student is to write up n "report" of 
Che person using the decaJls'on che list. They may Qote 
some details ^Ich seem related to a parclcular characteristic 
^t they may try to determine the nat^te of the person. 
Sapple Questions t 

Tb the bedroom door open or sh^t? Ii; the beJ made? If so» 
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^<^^ Ar« th«re any objects on £h« bed? Is there anything 
under the btd? Look ac valls**dre there pictured or 
other decoratlonu? Specify, what kinds of clothes are 



dresser? Are there any books » magazines in the room? 
Additional Suggestions ? 

Students ii^y wish to write iq> a report on theoselves 
rather than exchanging Uses. Some literary sources 
for this assigniaent ar<i Sherlock Holmes stories or 



J> K. Chesterton^s Father Brown Books. 
2- "Career Sxploratlon" 
Objectives ; 

-to allow students to leam more about a chosen career, 
-to provide students with a variety of writing asaignments. 
Materials ? 

-Literature describing various careers. 

-Sti)tionery, states, and job application forms. ^ 
Procedure; 

-Diacuss pc£3Sibl« careers. What considerations do students 
need to mak« when choosing a career — monetary gains, 
geographic location, educational background, working , . 

conditions (indoors /outdoors, with peorle or alone)* and 
so On? 

-Make a list possibilities on the board. Have the students' 
choose one which they find interesting.. 
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-Jot down Impresslorts they have regarding clie job or reasons 
why they £eel they could be successful in that career. 

-Aak students to locate as much information about the cateer 
as possible. Have them consult the guidance office^ \ 
school library^ or someone already in the field. ^ _. 

-Once they have gathered the information* have thcin create 
a summary of their findings. They m.iy wish to incorporate - 
their initial considerations for the job to show how right 
Qv, wrong they were. 

^Have theni go thtough the application procedure for the 

job^letter of inquiry » applications, resume » etc. 

Addicional Suggestio ns: 

-Have studencs interview peoplA in'careers they have selected 

-Tell theo to write narrative desctipcions of the job— 

f 

day in Lhe'life of a . 

-Prepare job desctitions which could appear in the want-ads^ 
-Have the students exchange ads and apply for jobs which 
interest them, letters ate "senc" to the originator of 
the ad and she returns a letter to the applicant f^ither 
accepting or rejecting his application. 
3. "Consnuer Advocate*^ 
" Objjec tlves : 

^o encourage students to *3ee themselves as consumers. 
^To introduce letter writing as a means of communicating. 
Materials : 

Stationery, envelope* stamp. 




Procedure ; 

-I^^scuss situations where consuniers have bec^n '*ripped off.*' 
^Ask students if th^y have ever purchased a product or 
received a service which did not .aeet with their expectations* 
Were they misled in the situation? Methods of advertising 
could be included in the discussion to point out some 
consumer problems. What influences them to tcy a new 
product? Vhat do they do If they get stuck with, something 
they are not satisfied with? Keep a Ust of hhe comments on 
the board* 

-Have each sttident recall an experience in which they felt 
cheated by a company or product. Tell theta to sketch out 
the details o£ the problem. Xtvclude the brandnomef the 
problem tnsalff and the reason for the problem or concern. 

-it might prove useful to discuss the idea o£ tone in writing* 
How can they hest word the problem aid receive proper action? 
Obviously, th(5 wording should be inforcc^atlve without setting 
emotional* 

"*Have the studettte locate the proper address and 5end their 
letters to tha company. Be sure che scho.^l's return 
address le ttte recurn aiidre^s for responses they uigUt 
teceive* 
Additional SuRa^fttinna; 

If some stuientJ dc not have formal complaints, have 

them send letters of Inquiry to i;he Better Business Bureau 

or to a consumers* affairs office iri your area. 



so 
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ODE T^O THE UTLLING WRITIR 



I 


can 


vrlt:« 


today because 


it oakas me feel good. 


I 


can 


vrlca 


today because 


the sun is shining. 


I 


can 


vrlte 


today because 


I have something important to say. 

/ 


I 


Cin 


vrlce 


today becauae 


my papeiy isn^t marked up. 


I 


can 


vrlce 


today because 


I h<ive. an audience. 


I 


can 


write 


today because 


oy teacher likes my writing. 


I 


can 


write 


today because 


I like to share my thoughts. 


T 
L 


cBn 


write 






I 


can 


write 


today because 


it*5 a way o£ reaching other people. 


I 


can 


write 


today, because 


I know how to write. 


I 


can 


vrite 


today because 


I want to write more tomorrow. 


I 


can 


wtite 


today because 


I want to learn more about myself. 


I 


can 


write 


today because 


no one eLee writes the way I do. 


I 


can 


write 


today because 


my teacher U a Wisconsin Writing 



Ftoject graduate. 

* Robin Staudt 
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a eexitvei r^aLf or th£ edaca^ 
lion of Ihe tna^6^. But the 
abUiy to mite temains a 
class tnarHer. Waitinq iinlil/ 
the la^t tjears of ti^^hooi 
Id do <5omethinq about Wrtdtiq 
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Th« Wisconsin Wrlclng ProJ«cc is an efforc by school 
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r' 

Individuals desiring information concern- ^ 
Ing the Wisconsin Writing Project shoulU 
urlte to: 

Wisconsin Writing Project 
Teachar Education fiollding 
University of Wisconsin 
225 North Mills Street 
Edison, Wisconsin 53706 
608;263-i6U 
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